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FACT ® COMMENT 


faa following appeared in the Paris edition of 
The Herald of June 21st and from it, it will 
be seen that the French manufacturers and de- 
signers are on the job to pro- 
tect their creations. 


This is the most active and 
most important time of the year 
for French industries. It is also 
the period when the imitators 
carry on with most profit their blameworthy industry, 
so detrimental to French interests. : 

In order to establish more surely the bad faith of 
the pillagers, the Association pour la défense des arts 
plastiques et appliqués (Association for the Defence of 
Plastic and Applied Arts) recall that all artistic innova- 
tions are protected by law and that it is forbidden to 
reproduce them without permission, even in a modified 
form. 

The Association will watch the market narrowly, 
denounce imitators and their accomplices and prosecute 
them by all the means open to the originators. 

The Association appeals to the conscience of all to 
aid them in their task which is in the general interest — 
Association pour la défense des arts plastiques et 
appliqués, 43, avenue de l’Opera, Paris. 


Paris is the paradise of the antique hunter: 
In the Latin quarter there are more antique shops 
than delicatessen stores in Harlem (New York 
Harlem, I refer to) and the auction shops are a 





A French Move 
to Prosecute Fakes 
and Imitators 


further lure, but what you get there, deponent 
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sayeth not. I saw a “Rembrandt” so called by 
the auctioneer at Christie’s, London, knocked 
down for $100, but that’s not a circumstance to 
the opportunities in the Paris shops providing 
you're an optimist. 

Most of these sales are held at the Hotel des 
Ventes Mobilieres, more generally known as the 
Hotel Drouot. It’s a motley crowd that as- 
sembles here but fascinating to the collector. 
Then of a lower degree, though none the less in- 
teresting is the Flea Market—not that you buy 
any fleas here, they give them away. Of a Sun- 
day a couple of hundred vendors of anything 
and everything from an automobile to a watch 
spring meet here and offer their plunder. The 
market place covers about ten acres, thickly 
packed with pushcarts upon which these wares 
are shown. Everybody in the junk business or 
second-hand business utilizes this Sunday oppor- 
tunity to display their collections and the place 
is crowded especially by folks who haven’t any 
regular antique shop but who think they have 
something that somebody would want. The very 
rich come here in search of an illusive treasure; 
the very poor come for dilapidated and discarded 
raiment and here you find all sorts of home fur- 
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nishings, most of it very dirty but a greet deal 
of it interesting because Provengal French. 

For the man who knows, these fake antique 
shops, markets and auctions are a source of de- 
light, but for the uninformed they offer only the 
opportunity to be swindled and anything that the 
Association pour la défense des arts plastiques 
can do to keep the pirates from copying designs 
in inferior materials and selling them as articles 
of the first class will be of benefit to buyers from 
all over the world. 


We the Pan-American Exposition was 
planned, France, in 1914 with the enemy at 
her very door, found time to plan her participa- 

tion in that event and with all her 
The American troubles she co-operated in the 
Delegation effort to make that Exposition a 
im France success. That was a gesture of 

friendliness which America should 
not have forgotten. 

When France, however, planned the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Decorative Arts and in- 
vited the nations of the world to join her, all 
accepted the invitation but Germany, Russia and 
the United States. 

The sending, however, of an American 
delegation was in some measure a pacific move. 
One hundred men representing various lines of 
art and industry have been attending the Ex- 
hibition as representatives of Secretary Hoover 
and their presence went far to allay the feeling 
of resentment which the absence of the United 
States at this great International Fair occasioned. 
It is to the lasting credit of Henri Creange and to 
Professor Richards, Frank Holmes and Edward 
Bernays that this delegation was able to function 
so creditably. At a recent dinner, Ambassador 
Herrick, while thanking France for her great 
hospitality, took occasion to explain rather face- 
tiously that “America after all was an exceed- 
ing modest nation and because of this extraordi- 
nary modesty she hesitated to come to the Ex- 
hibition and display the offerings of her people 
in juxtaposition to the wonderful products of 
France.” 


It was a bad situation and we are trying to 
laugh it off and the Frerich are helping us. For 
two weeks France has lavished upon our dele- 
gates every attention—Grand Fétes at Versailles, 
balls, parties, luncheons, dinners, visits to indus- 
trial plants, social and diplomatic receptions; 
every possible attention and every possible honor 
was accorded these Americans because they rep- 
resented the United States, and it’s gratifying 


to note the fact that their visit has greatly dis- 
pelled the cloud of misapprehension arising out 
of a stupid national blunder. 

ey fig 32 


N THE report made by Mr. Cousens and Mr. 
Allman to the Wall Paper Manufacturers 
Association on what they, as representatives for 
this Association saw at 
The Probable Influence the Paris Exposition, 
in America they emphasized a belief 
of French Modernist that the new school of 
Design in Wall Paper designers as exemplified 
in France, will have a 
decided effect upon American designers ; especial- 
ly those engaged in the wall paper field. They 
base this belief on the fact that among American 
consumers there is a strong demand for color and 
that the Frenchmen in their new creations will 
show American designers a way to satisfy this 
demand in a new fashion. It is not to be thought 
that the extreme papers, or papers like them, will 
have any great vogue in the United States, but it 
is reasonable to prophesy that our designers will 
strike’ upon that which is new and pleasant in 
the handling of color and line, even in the most 
extraordinary of the French papers, and adapt 
it for their own use. 

Fear of color both on the part of consumer 
and manufacturer has for a long time retarded 
decorative progress in the wall paper field. The 
average consumer not sure of her own taste hesi- 
tated to buy a paper of striking design and color 
for fear that she might unwittingly be putting on 
her walls something comparable in bad taste to 
the old cabbage-rose papers popular among the 
vulgar years ago. The manufacturer kept away 
from getting striking colors into his best designs 
for fear that it would hurt their salability. 

Conditions have changed. The consumer 
has been educated to differentiate between good 
and bad color and as evidenced at the wall paper 
convention just ended, the manufacturers are be- 
ginning to feature color as a decorative element. 
And in this latter regard, the work of the modern 
Frenchman should be, and probably will be, defi- 
nitely inspirational. 

From the earliest times the Frenchmen have 
been colorists par excellence, and the men work- 
ing in the modern schools show even in their 
most bizarre creations a genius of creating new 
but harmonious color decorations which Amer- 
ican designers will not be mistaken in studying. 

For the wall paper industry to retain its 
present position in the wall covering field it must 
overlook no source of possible improvement. 
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LIGHTING AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


HE Exposition is pro- 
lific in ideas for light- 
se ing fixtures; some of 
b . them are mere parchment 
“4 shades or similar simple 
devices; some exquisite 
bowls of glass flowers 
with concealed lights 
which radiate brilliant 
Some are bowls of glass suspended 





colorings. 
from the ceiling but decorated superbly and 
etched. Of course, there are faience bases and 
silken shades, but conspicuously good are those 
of the glass masters. 

Not content with a single silken shade, we 
find some pieces double skirted like a dress with 


overskirt, the inner shade be- 
ing so transparent that the 
light from within transmits a 
glow of color to the outer 
shade, and as these two skirts 
are of different colors, the 
blending of tones is beautiful. 
(See marginal drawing on 
page 93.) 

Sometimes the fixture 
consists only of a half sphere 
of glass beautifully decorated 
and applied flat against the 
side wall, completely covering 
the light bulb ; sometimes it’s a 
quarter section of a sphere 
and laid over the bulb so as 
to throw the light up or down; 
but it’s the 
way the glass 
is tinted, de- 
signed, molded 
or blown that 
makes for its 
beauty. 

We show 
five of the star 
pieces of La- 
lique. Fig- 
ure 1 is a table 
lamp 20 inches 
high, all glass; 
the light with- 
in the vase not 
only gives illu- 


Fig. 5. 





Fig. 1. 





mination but throws a glow upon the crescent 
embellishment which comes out of the top and 
down the sides. This is all glass, the design 
being engraved. 

Figure 2 is another table lamp, 30 inches 
tall, of velvety translucence with engraved deco- 
ration—quite remarkable. 

Figure 3 is a canopy fixture of icicle de- 
sign and extraordinary effect in grey and crystal 
glass, 36 inches in diameter. 

Figure 4 is ball shaped, 24 inches in 
diameter and in three sections joined by gold 
rings ; it is very heavy and blown in a deep mold, 
then to the engravers and etched where it is de- 
signed in fine detail. One cannot imagine the 
beauty of this piece when illuminated. 

Figure 5 was the star 
piece in the Exposition. It is 
four feet wide and hung in 
the Lalique  Pavillion—all 
glass, opaque, cut and uncut, 
and suspended by tubular 
glass through which the wir- 
ing runs. 

There was a good deal of 
cove lighting employed and 
tricky disguised lighting, but 
no exhibit compared with the 
Lalique examples. 

The lighting fixtures of 
Edgar Brandt, two of which 
are shown on page 93, were 
superb. The great ironworker 
utilizes only the iron and 
bronze colors 
—black, steel 
grey and dull 
gold—and_ his 
motifs have 
been very lib- 
erally adopted. 
He is the one 
exhibitor who 
appears to 
have evolved a 
consistent char- 
acter of design. 

- It suggests 
Persian but is 
not Persian. It 
suggests By- 


Fig. 2. 
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zantine and yet is not distinctly of that type. 
There are several motifs in his work which are 
solely Brandt types and if all the products of the 
Exposition were based upon his line of construc- 
tion and development there would be no doubt 
of the lasting character of the Art Moderne. 

In lighting France has always had something 
to say. Sooner than in any other country, her 
decorators realized that lighting fixtures and their 
arrangement were important items in home deco- 
ration to be considered quite as seriously in their 
effects as any other feature. The “modernists” 
have not departed from this rule and their crea- 
tions in this branch of the decorative field are on 
the whole good, almost invariably interesting and 
even when too outré in design possess character- 
istics readily adaptable to less extravagant forms. 





FROM THE DELEGATES’ REPORT TO 
THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


INFLUENCE OF THE NEW ART ON AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 

A ass new art will undoubtedly influence Amer- 

ican designers. As a matter of fact there are 
certain textiles already manufactured in the 
United States which suggest the French influ- 
ence and following discussions with certain in- 
fluential men in the American textile field, we 
have every reason to believe that we shall see a 
great deal more of it in the near future. We be- 
lieve that furniture manufacturers will also find 
inspiration in the productions of such French 
masters as Ruhlman, although it is doubtful if 
the American furniture industry generally will 
be influenced to quite the same extent as will the 

field of decorative fabrics 


Wuat It May MEAN TO THE 
WALLPAPER INDUSTRY 










If the new art is popularized in 
the United States even in a modified 
degree, we believe it will be a boon to 
the wallpaper industry, to decorators 
and paper hangers as well as the 
manufacturers and distributors. The 
whole idea underlying the new art, as 
has been stated, is directly opposed to 
plain surfaces of any description, and 
if returning travelers from Europe 
bring back even a partial recollection 
of what they haye seen, we shall 
see much fewer plain and un- 
decorated walls. 








Fig. 3. 





Fig. 4. 
See text on page 91. 











As the demand for more artistic wall treat- 
ment develops—irregular paneling, applique 
work, etc.—the real wallpaper artisans will again 
come into their own, There will be a demand 
for skillful and ingenious work which does not 
now exist generally, 

Furthermore, the boys who are now in 
training for the paper hanging trade will be 
given an incentive to do better and better things, 
and will see in the paper hangers’ trade an op- 
portunity for real artistic recognition. 

All in all, we believe the new European art 
perhaps offers a greater opportunity to the wall- 
paper industry than to any other, because it is 
so directly opposed to neutral tints and uncour- 
ageous design and no decorative medium can pro- 
vide modern color and design any more readily 
than can wallpaper. 

Justin P. ALLMAN, 


C. W. CouseENs. 
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A VALUABLE CARPET BOOK 


A REMARKABLE contribution to the literature 
of the carpet industry has just been com- 
piled and published by the Bigelow-Hartford 
Carpet Co. in recognition of the firm’s achieve- 
ment of one hundred years connection with the 
industry. 

The volume, which is beautifully printed and 
handsomely bound, contains approximately 100 
pages of pictures and text and gives the intimate 
history of the formation of the company through 
its various developments, beginning with Alex- 
ander Wright’s ingrain carpet mill in 1825. Trac- 
ing also the history of the Lowell Mfg. Co., the 
Hartford Mfg. Co., A. & E. S. Higgins Carpet 
Co., The Clinton Co. and the Bigelow Carpet 
Co., and finally the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. 

While the title of the book, A Century of 
Carpet and Rug Making, would imply that it 
might be largely a history, the text has to do 
so definitely with the growth of an industry, 
chronicling the hardships and vicissitudes of pio- 
neer manufacturing and tracing developments 
step by step through succeeding epochs, that even 
the historical section reads like a romance of 
bygone days. 

It is fortunate for the industry as a whole 
that the Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Co. has chosen 
to set apart the necessary time and money for 
the completion of a book of this character, be- 
cause, however praiseworthy the record of car- 
pet manufacturing in this country may be, the 











A Brandt lighting fixture. For de- 
scription see page 91. 

















For de- 


A Brandt lighting fixture. 
scription see page 91. 











industry has been woefully lacking in tangible 
records concerning both its early history and its 
more recent achievements. This lack the book 
mentioned above now supplies. 

Fortunately, also, it has passed under the 
editorial supervision of Alexander N. Cook, ad- 
vertising manager of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., who was connected for many years With 
the Lowell Manufacturing Co. and the Bigelow 
Carpet Co. and who has had an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of many of the developments re- 
corded in the volume. 

Copies of the book are being distributed to 
customers and friends of the firm and they con- 
stitute a worth-while possession that will be 
highly prized by the recipients. 





TOLEDO STORE CHANGES HANDS 


: A NNOUNCEMENT has been made that H. Ko- 


backer & Sons Co., who operate stores in 
Buffalo, N. Y., and Columbus, Ohio, 
have purchased the business of Tiedtke 
Brothers Co., Toledo, Ohio. The an- 
nouncement carries the information that 
there will be no change in the policy of 
the Tiedtke Bros. Co. and that the store 
will continue in business under the old 
name. 
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NOTES FROM THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


By C. R. CLrirForp. 


T WAS a privilege to spend an hour in the 
establishment of the Societie D. I. M. and the 
illustrations furnished by M. J. Vienot, the ad- 
ministrateur, expresses their views of the New 
Art very comprehensively. 

D. I. M. means Decoration, Interieure, Mod- 
erne, and covers completely the broad subject of 
home furnishing. Here one is able to grasp not 
only the decorative but the illustrative character 
of the new thought. For example (see Fig. A), 
we have a substitute for the bureau, dresser and 
dressing table. The mirror top doesn’t rise above 
six feet from the floor; the chair is very low; 
everything is squat and furnished with glass tops 
and glass shelf. The room itself is in tones of 
grey velvet and the furniture covering is simply 
a chaos of color. 

The furniture shown in this and many other 
places shows the finest possible cabinet work 
(see Figs. B and C on page 97). The veneering 
is often in combinations of extraordinary woods. 


Fig. A—A typical modern treatment comprehensively expressive of the “new art.” 


The work is not always bizarre. Fig. D on page 
96 shows one piece which is decidedly conserva- 
tive. Its lines are consistently carried out in all 
the other furniture of the room. 

We note another sign of this conservative 
tendency in the dining room (shown in Fig. E 
on page 108). One must imagine the color 
scheme: the carpet and curtains are in splashes 
of orange and blue, and the frieze is charming in 
golden tones and pale blues. 

One of the most pleasing of D. I. M.’s ex- 
hibits (see Fig. F on page 97) is a room hung in 
grey velvet with brown and tan in the carpet, and 
the frieze carried up and completely covering the 
ceiling like a canopy in brown and red stripes 
giving a plaid effect. The lounge is luxurious 
and while the painting is soft in tone, the cush- 
ions are in forceful and brilliant colorings. Alto- 
gether, it’s a consistent composition. 

There are many two-toned carpets used, one 
very effective pattern being presented in Fig. G 


See description in text. 





on this page. This is a moquette in putty color 
and white lines. In all rooms, color is a vital 
adjunct ; if not in the carpet and walls, it’s in the 
curtains which would be, for instance, solid red 


overdrapes against a 
filmy ecru muslin em- 
broidered like that 
shown in Fig. K, also 
on this page. Possibly 
the whole room is soft 
toned with just one 
marking of strong 
color and design pro- 
jected somewhere as 
in the cubist panel 
back of the bed (Fig. 
H on page 97). The 
bed cover in this 
room is of patch-work 
animal skins, the fur 
side up. 

To get away 
from accepted tenets 
is the one thought of 
the moderne decora- 
teur. Some of the 
furniture is veneered, 
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Fig. D—A conservative piece. 
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not of wood, but fish skin—shark, porpoise, alli- 
gator—carefully applied, rubbed down and lac- 
quered and the forests of the world are also 
searched for rare woods that will lend to the 


cabinet maker oppor- 
tunities for puzzling 
and pleasing effects. 

And while the 
work of the wood 
carver has practically 
disappeared, rich in- 
lays and combinations 
of wood are all preva- 
lent. 

We show in Fig. 
I on page 107, the 
architectural features 
which help to make 
the New Art interest- 
ing. The alcove and 
the recess give oppor- 
tunity not afforded by 
the conventionally 
shaped room. Note 
also how low the arm 
chair is compared to 
the side chair and 


Figs. J, G and K—Respectively a moquette carpet; another moquette in putty color and white, and an em- 





broidered ecru muslin. 
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note also that the table is only slightly higher 
than the seat of the side chair. The whole floor 
in this room is covered with soft tan moquette 
and over this as a background are other rugs. 

Often the side lights or wall lights used in 
these and similar rooms have hanging in front 
of them as a shade a simplé square of glass (the 
glass is sometimes opalescent and always beauti- 
ful), suspended from a projecting rack by cords 
and tassels, just softening the glow; sometimes 
the pictures in a room are hung, not from a pic- 
ture molding but from a similar projecting rod 
which acts as a molding but is only as long as 
the picture. 

We in the United States are familiar with 
the type of design shown in Fig. J on page 95, 
but usually such rug patterns revel in color. The 
New Art shows plenty of them in color but fre- 
quently uses the same pattern in two tones. 

To C. R. Hichards, Henri Creange, Frank 
G. Holmes and to Edward L. Bernays, the indus- 
trial world of America is under a deep debt of 
gratitude for they have carried forward with 
amazing success the organization of the American 
Delegation to this International Exposition. And 
the cordiality with which this delegation has been 
received by the various dignitaries and the social 
attention which has been accorded them, bespeaks 
not only an appreciation of our visit, but the evi- 
dent wish of the French people, to extend to 
America the hand of fellowship, notwithstanding 
the fact the we were the one outstanding ncn 
participant in their vast industrial enterprise. 
This was the feeling made evident in the very 
graceful and grateful speech of the Minister of 
Commerce Charles Chaumet and reiterated also 
at the reception given by the Commissioner Gen- 
eral, Fernand David. A further compliment to 
the United States was the raising of the Amer- 
ican flag on the 26th and the assurance of M. 
Chaumet that the American delegation was the 
first of all the delegations to be received by the 
French Government and this, because of the 
gratitude which the French felt for America’s 
help in the hour of her stress and hopelessness. 

It was at the reception of Charles Chaumet 
that Mr. Richards expressed the wish that 
France would accept an invitation to install in the 
museum of the American Association of Mu- 
seums, of which Mr. Richards is the executive 
head, a selected group of the representative ex- 
amples of her new arts, so that the American 
public would have a visual appreciation of what 
the New Art means. 

It’s a pity that all of the buildings on the 
grounds could not have been so well carried out 


as the Grand Palais. Here was a structure left 
over from the 1900 exhibition and to give a 
proper setting for the New Art, a new building 
was built within the building. The magnificence 
of the glassware, chandeliers and lighting fix- 
tures shown in the building are beyond descrip- 
tion. The tiled walls in Lalique’s pavilion are 
apparently glass incised in gold and silver de- 
signs, a most dazzling effect; walls, ceilings, even 
floors are given this treatment which can be util- 
ized by decorators although specially adapted in 
this case to the housing of Lalique’s products. 
Of course, the exhibition shows many things 
from many minds. There’s a lace curtain shown 
suggesting in general an Italian filet, but standing 
out upon this textile as part of its design, in re- 
lief like Cluny work, are full size bunches of 
small grapes suspended from vines that are part 
of the pattern in the fabric. 

We see frequently a motif that has caught 
the fancy of many designers, the fountain pat- 
tern, inspired doubtless by Edgar Brandt’s de- 
sign. A superb upholstery fabric is done in this 
pattern, the work of H. Brunet, Menie et Cie. 

The tile and tiling art has been developed to 
the highest degree, some of these tiles having 
terra cotta as a base and glazed heavily and in- 
laid with jewel effects; some also are of glass 
in grey tints, inlaid with black lines in the fer- 
ronier style. ‘ 

In one of the displays there is a large circu- 
lar divan covered with a material apparently fur 
—one kind of fur for the seats, another in har- 
monious contrast for the back and edged with 
still another fur, but you examine it and it’s the 
sort of product Sidney Blumenthal gets out for 
the cloak and suit trade—very beautiful but 
never in America used for upholstery purposes. 
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FURNITURE AND INTERIORS TYPICAL OF THE NEW ART 
SHOWN AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Fig. F—A consistent composition in browns and red and tan with brilliant colorings in the cushions; - 
C and B—Examples of fine cabinet work and veneering. Fig. H—One of the more extreme arrangements. For 
further description see pages 95 and 96. 











. THE ‘PORTE D’HONNEUR AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


All of the grilles and metal work are by Edgar Brandt, the outstanding genius at the Exposition. See text on 
opposite page. - 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 
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The gate of the Forte d’Honneur by Edgar Brandt. 


A GENIUS AT THE EXPOStiICgn 


HE outstanding value of Edgar Brandt’s 

work at the French Exposition is in its co- 
herency. It is Classic. It is new in expression 
though old in motifs. He has a knowledge of 
Persian and Assyrian and Median art and with 
a mind saturated with the principles of the 
ancient elements, he has given modern dress and 
adaptation in much the same spirit of culture 
which governed the Romans who absorbed Greek 
theories to make a new era; and as the artists 
of the Sixteenth Century borrowed from the five 
orders of architecture for the Renaissance and 
so on through all great periods of design. Even 


as David and the brothers Adam borrowed from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, so Edgar Brandt has 
gone back to before the Christian era and has 
created out of his contemplation a new art. And 
that’s where his strength lies. He has the foun- 
dation of truth to his work when all about him 
like the tower of Babel, there is a chaos of 
strange tongues struggling for utterance and un- 
able to give intelligible expression. It was a 
great privilege to be afforded an opportunity to 
fully review the work of this great master iron- 
worker. 


It was stimulating to visit his works and in- 


One of Brandt’s graceful compositions utilizing the scroll and half-circle. 
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teresting to observe the perfect harmony existing 
between him and his men. 

Our delegation was received not alone by 
M. Brandt and his executives but the workmen 
joined us; they are part of his life; they joined 
in the reception to the visiting Americans as of 
the party; and here, perhaps, in this intimacy one 
may find one of the reasons for his great success. 

Brandt’s work is not unknown in America. 
Through Henri Creange, of Cheney Bros., many 
of his pieces were shown a year ago as a back- 
ground and as models from which Cheney Bros. 
produced their “ferronier” styles in silk dress 
goods of modified ironwork patterns. 

But at the Exposition M. Brandt’s work is 
properly placed and shown with appropriate sur- 
roundings. Not only in his own exhibit but 
throughout the entire Exposition area, we see the 
Brandt ironwork in many notable applications. 

The entrance at the Porte d’Honneur was 
done by Brandt and in the Pavillon Intran- 
sigeant, the Pavillon de Monaco, Pavillon Renais- 





sance, Salon de l’Ambassade, La Cour des Metiers 
and other buildings, Brandt’s work was employed 
but nowhere to such impressiveness as in his own 
section. 

His work is not alone a mastery of propor- 
tion and a fine delicacy of design, it has color 
value. It ranges from the black of the forge to 
steel grey and bronzes. Whatever is possible 
in iron tones, he gets them and combined there- 
with is shown the glint of cut steel and the soft- 
ness of old silver and gold, giving to this work 
of the iron-smith all the charm of the jeweler’s 
art, enlarged, amplified and exalted. If Brandt 
is content to call his art the art modern, he’s a 
complacent and generous soul, for there’s precious 
little else in this great aggregation of Art Mod- 
erne that deserves a place in his company. 

And to say this is no reflection upon a great 
deal of very good work; but Brandt is a genius 
and there’s been very few of his status born in 
this century. 

His simple grilles are just as conscientiously 
fashioned as the most elaborate 
pieces and the significant fact is 
that because his work is Classic, 
it will adapt itself to any well- 
balanced, conventional or order- 
ly environment. It doesnot re- 
quire a_setting that is bizarre. 
It can live comfortable in com- 
panionship with any cultured and 
well-mannered style. 

Brandt never paints or col- 
ors his work. All that gives 
variation to his product is in the 
natural metal colors. He makes 
none of the wrought iron prod- 
ucts that we make in America or 
import from Italy or Spain, and 
while his furniture is limited to 
ceremonial pieces for halls or 
salons, those that he shows are 
delightful. 

We illustrate four examples 
of Brandt’s work, and in future 
issues we will show other ex- 
amples which plainly demon- 

Strate the man’s genius. Con- 
sider the Porte d’Honneur 
shown on page 98. Here is an 
example of Brandt’s work used 
to ornamate a new architectural 





A Brandt grille owing an unmis- 
takable Median influence. 
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A Brandt console table. 


form. It is interesting to note how well his 
creations in iron serve an ornamental purpose 
and yet do not obtrude themselves to the extent 
of detracting from the general effect of the 
whole. 

Heading this article is an illustration of the 
forged iron gate across the Porte d’Honneur. 
The design of this grille is in no sense of the 
word intricate, nevertheless it is highly ornamen- 
tal and beautifully balanced. We can easily im- 
agine this design adapted for fabric use in either 
the decorative or dress fabrics fields. 

At the bottom of page 99 is shown another 
grille; a study in scrolls and half-circles, simple 
but demonstrating beyond question Brandt’s per- 
fect sense of composition. 

The grille illustrated at the bottom of page 
100 is of a more complex character than the iwo 
previously described. In this an unmistakable 
Median influence is felt. The artist’s restraint, 
which keeps him always from over-decoration, is 
shown here in the side panels which contain only 
enough repetition of the general motif of the 
centre panel to keep them in harmony with it. 
It is interesting also to note how in the back- 
ground of the figures in the centre panel, Brandt 
has used the same motif in a slightly different 
but more appropriate form. 

Of Brandt’s furniture, we show only one 
piece. This is a console table illustrated on 
this page. The beauty of lines of the supports 


of this table are evident, and Brandt’s use of 


ornamentation in this piece is particularly good. 

In connection with Brandt’s prominence at 
the Exposition it may be interesting to reprint an 
opinion of Brandt’s style of design as expressed 
some months ago by Prof. Charles R. Richards, 
the organizer of the American Delegation, now 
in Paris. 

“As is well known,” said Professor Rich- - 
ards, “iron has always played a much larger role 
as an architectural decorative element in France 
than it has with us. The many balconies in the 
old quarters of Paris still survive as charming 
Eighteenth Century examples of this common use 
of the metal. 

“In the design of ironwork of late years, 
there have been three rather distinct phases: that 
of the L’Art Noveau period which, in the hands 
of masters, produced some fine things but which, 
under weaker men, ran to all manner of fantastic 
and senseless suggestions; then a naturalistic 
school characterized by a close imitation of leaf 
and flower forms, and now a school of which 
Brandt is a leader that employs conventionalized 
motifs conceived in a new spirit and marked by 
a fine architectural sense. 

“Edgar Brandt possesses this architectural 
feeling to a high degree. Perhaps more than any 
other leader in the modern movement, Brandt 
combines a genius for composition in the new 
spirit with mastery of technic and perfect sense 
for functional fitness. His creations are always 
admirably adapted to their use.” 




















FROM A COLLECTION OF RUHLMANN SKETCHES 


See text on opposite page. 
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RUHLMANN’S WORK AT THE EXPOSITION 


N OTHER articles on the French Exposition 
we have referred to Ruhlmann and if we re- 
peat, it is because every day and every hour we 
are told of Ruhlmann, and over here they take 
him very seriously. Imagine if you can from the 
accompanying Ruhlmann sketches (see page 102) 
not only the shapes but the cabinet work. He is 
not satisfied with one wood in a piece; he uses 
several contrasting woods, so finished that you 
cannot always determine their 
origin; brown with heavy in- 
lays of pearl grey; the upper 
part of a piece of one color, 
the lower part in contrast. 

He loves this sort of 
wood patchwork with luxuri- 
ous fabrics in the upholstery 
and grey walls with vivid cur- 
tains or all grey curtains and 
upholsterings with violent 
wall color. There is always 
some arresting color in a 
Ruhlmann room. 

Note the eccentric pier 
glass in one of the sketches; 
it stands only five feet from 
the floor; the drawers on the 
side lay very low; if you want 
it up a little, Ruhlmann puts it on a dais. 
He effects low tables, Oriental like. The table in 
the page of illustrations is typical. The base of 
the whole piece is satinwood inlaid with sharp 
and heavy lines of ebony. 

Ruhlmann’s furniture while often eccentric, 
as we have inferred, has among other of its 
pleasing characteristics a decided architectural 
quality. None of its lines are meaningless and 
every piece stands firmly on the ground. Yet 





J. Ruhimann 





never does Ruhlmann build from a base too 
heavy for the type he is constructing. Buffets, 
cabinets, etc., being large require an element of 
solidity for their foundations and Ruhlmann 
gives it to them, but in the lighter pieces where 
there is no strain of weight he does not, as have 
so many of the modernists, attach supports of 
unnecessary weight. * To such pieces he has 
given supports commensurate with their utili- 
tarian purpose. 

In the  super-imposed 
ornamentation of his furni- 
ture he is happily inspired. 
The handles to the drawers, 
doors, etc., are conceived in a 
manner harmonious with the 
style in which he works. 
Often they are merely white 
glass knobs presenting a con- 
trasting point of interest 
againstadarksurface. Atother 
times they are larger and take 
a novel tassel form, or again 
they are of metal moulded in 
the simplest artistic forms. 

One piece of Ruhlmann’s 
which we recall as being of 
particular interest was an 
armoire made some time ago. This piece is an 
oblong chest containing two large closed recesses, 
three drawers and one open recess. It is made 
throughout of ebony and stands on a dais three 
of four inches from the floor. The drawer pulls 
are of a white glass. Between the two enclosed 
recesses are three small drawers resting on the 
base and above this is the open recess containing 
a bronze statuette, giving a highly decorative 
effect. 
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The lobby of the Alexander Hamilton Hotel. The di splay case in the center is for the showing of new silk 
fabrics from the various Paterson mills. 


THE NEW ALEXANDER HAMILTON HOTEL 


O UNITE a scheme of decoration, a public 

hostelry and the chief industry of a city in 
one concrete unit, is a task of no mean propor- 
tions, yet this is exactly what has been done in 
the case of the Alexander Hamilton Hotel in the 
“Silk City” of Paterson, N. J. 

The development of the project to erect a 
hotel that would typify the chief industry of the 
city, had as its natural sponsors, not only the 
leading citizens of the city of Paterson but execu- 
tive men of the silk industry. The Silk Asso- 
ciation of America and the local Chamber of 
Commerce were united in the determination to 
create and equip a building that in its scope 
would not be limited to the needs of its imme- 
diate environment but would compare favorably 
with any hotel of its size, wherever found. 

Even in its name, The Alexander Hamilton, 
pays compliment to the memory of the Secretary 
of the Treasury under Washington, who was 
identified with the foundation of Paterson’s early 
industries. 

The hotel occupies a commanding corner in 
the heart of the city’s business district and was 
built by popular subscription. The furnishing 
and decorating was carried out by the Hughes 


Furnishing & Decorating Co., who designed and 
executed the furnishings in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce and a committee of silk 
men, representing the Silk Association of 
America. 

One of the principal features of interest in 
the hotel, from the decorative standpoint, is the 
main dining room with three large mural panels, 
having historical reference to the life of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. The first panel shows St. Croix, 
Nevis Island, Hamilton’s birthplace; the second 
panel is a picture of the Passaic Falls in 1824, 
taken by an English army officer quartered in the 
vicinity, while the third is a picture of The 
Grange, Hamilton’s home in upper New York 
which still exists. 

The ballroom of the hotel shows a series of 
mural panels, depicting the story of silk, begin- 
ning with its origin in ancient China. These 
panels are treated in the Chinese manner, repre- 
senting the primitive methods of gathering silk 
worms, spinning and weaving silk; and the silk 
hangings of this room have been carried out in a 
Chinese design and were especially made in 
Paterson, while The Silk Association, through 
a committee composed of Chas. L. Auger, Wil- 
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liam Hand and Ralph Ross, donated the decora- 
tions and furnishings of this room as a matter 
of civic pride and interest. 

The assembly room has paneled silk walls. 

In the mural paintings of the banquet room, 
there has been employed a mulberry leaf motif, 
which in form and color appropriately embodies 
the thought of the mulberry plant in its rela- 
tionship to the silk industry. The same motif is 
employed in connection with the lighting fixtures 
of this room while the fabrics on the walls and 
composing the draperies-are the product of the 
Paterson Mills. . 

The grill, lobby and ladies’ reception room 
are attractively furnished ; one of the features of 
interest in the lobby being a neat form of display 
case, which will contain representative displays 
of silk fabrics, the product of various Paterson 
mills. 

The Paterson Chamber of Commerce, which 
has been responsible for a great deal of the work 
that has made the hotel possible, celebrated the 
formal opening by a dinner held in the grand 
ballroom on June 24th, which was attended by 
over 400 persons, including the Governor of 
New Jersey and men prominent in the silk in- 
dustry of New York and Paterson. 


The grill at the Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 


On the following evening a formal dinner 
and ball was given, carrying out as far as pos- 
sible the idea of the inaugural ball at Washing- 
ton’s first administration. 

The building, erected by subscriptions of the 
citizens of Paterson to the amount of $1,500,000, 
is eight stories in height and contains 210 guest 
rooms with sufficient adjoining property to pro- 
vide the building with 200 additional rooms when- 
ever that becomes necessary. 

The hotel is under the management of The 
United Hotels Co. of America, Inc., which in- 
sures its operation as a high class hostelry in 
keeping with its traditions and associations. 





A NEW DRAPERY FABRIC 
yo is the trade name of a cotton drapery 
fabric being distributed exclusively by the 
Arch Mills, New York. This fabric has a velour 
finish which lends itself to many decorative pos- 
sibilities and comes in a range of forty colors. 


i & West have been appointed the 
New York agents for the J. S. Scheinfein 
& Sons Company, Boston. This firm has also ap- 
pointed W. J. Green, of Los Angeles, as their 
western coast representative. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


lensing the efforts of leading business men 
‘of San Francisco a course in business man- 
agement has been added to the curriculum of 
Stanford University and the Stanford School of 
Business will open in October. It is to be a 
graduate school and is open to those who are pre- 
paring to make business leadership their particu- 
lar goal. The course will not be split on tech- 
nical lines of production, distribution or sales 
management, but will offer a comprehensive view 
of the whole world of business. 

Miss Margaret Watson, granddaughter of 
the late Charles L. Watson, founder of the firm 
of W. & J. Sloane in San Francisco, was married 
late in June in the memorial chapel of Stanford 
University to Herbert Hoover, Jr., son of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Gus Lachman, of Lachman Bros., whose fur- 
niture and decorative establishment is one of the 
largest in the Mission District, San Francisco, 
has been made a member of the Better Business 
Bureau of the San Francisco Advertising Club. 

An Oriental rug department has been opened 
by O’Connor, Moffat & Co., San Francisco, this 
being operated in conjunction with the drapery 
department on the sixth floor, with Richard 
Walsh in charge. 

Arthur P. Sicher, formerly in charge of the 
Far Western territory for Joseph Wild & Co., 
with headquarters at San Francisco, has joined 
the staft of the Quaker Lace Company and is in 
New York making arrangements for the territory 
to be covered. 

The Pasadena, Cal., studio of O’Hara, Liver- 
more and Arthur Bacen, has been moved to new 
quarters at 644 E. Colorado Street. 

Harry T. Lockwood, formerly with the Zork 
Company, Los Angeles, has arranged to enter the 
business field on his own account and the firm of 
Harry T. Lockwood, Inc., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. The incorpora- 
tors are Harry T. Lockwood, Preston S. Wright, 
A. and F. M. Aiken. A site for a studio has 
been secured on Wilshire Boulevard, near Ver- 
mont Street. 





An upholstery and furniture shop has been 
opened at Placerville, Cal., by F. B. Kelly. 

The Curtain Store, Oakland, Cal., which 
added fine furniture some time ago, has recently 
put in an art goods department. 

The furniture and decorative trade of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., suffered comparatively small losses 
in the recent earthquake and most shops have 
been reopened for business. The downtown sec- 


tion is to be rebuilt under the direction of a plan- 
ning commission and first consideration will be 
given to the artistic. arrangement of the main 
street. The services of decorators are already in 
demand and the call will be more marked as 
rebuilding progresses. 

The William Davis Furniture Co., of 
Tacoma, Wash., which filled such an important 
role in furnishing the new Winthrop Hotel in 
that city, has installed a display of draperies, Ori- 
ental rugs and fine furniture in one of the small 
shops in the hotel. 

T. A. CHURCH. 





AMORY, BROWNE & CO.’S LINE 

morY, Browne & Co. are showing their 

newly created line of drapery fabrics both 
through their salesmen now on the road and at 
their showrooms. Featured in the line are cre- 
tonnes made of the famous Indian Head cloth 
and guaranteed both sunfast and tubfast, with a 
permanent finish. One of the outstanding num- 
bers is a Toile de Jouy, depicting early life in old 
New England. 

Other cloths in the line are the Wauregan 
chintzes which are also guaranteed sunfast. This 
cloth is also made up to special order, with a 
glazed finish, at a slightly higher price. The 
Lanson cretonnes are made with a ribbed effect 
and in a good weight cloth, but are not guaran- 
teed sunfast. 

The company is also bringing out some 
rayon brocades and damasks in 36 and 45-inch 
widths in guaranteed sunfast colors and a rayon 
fabric which they call Shadowray, which is made 
with a patented weave in a 27-inch width. 

Bedouin Fabric is a lightweight cloth in 36- 
inch width, guaranteed sunfast and made up in 
three striped designs. They are also making the 
Roman stripes of rayon in guaranteed sunfast 
colors in 36 and 45-inch widths. The Lancaster 
slip-cover cloth comes in six stripes and various 
colors. 

This initial line, which because of its varied 
colorings and designs, represents a large collec- 
tion, will be constantly added to as warranted. 





TAPESTRY CONCERN ADDS FABRIC 
LINES 

A’ upholstery and drapery fabric department 

has “been added by the French-American 
Mfg. Co. to its lines of tapestry and hand-painted 
panels, chair seats and backs and rugs, and is in 
charge of H. Finkelstein, who has been associated 
with leading houses in the trade for fifteen years. 
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ROOM WITH ALCOVE. SHOWN AT THE FRENCH .EXPOSITION 


For description see text on pages 95 and 96. 
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DINING ROOM SHOWN AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


In this room the carpet and curtains are in splashes of orange and blue; the frieze is charming in golden 
tones and plain blues. See text on pages 95 and 96. 
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T IS astonishing how often in the course of 
a day, one meets the type of qualified: en- 
dorsement, which is usually expressed in some 
such manner as “Why, yes, that’s fine. It just 
meets the demand in every way but—” and 
after that word “but” there develops all kinds 
of purely personal preference, which can only 
be satisfied by an alteration, a substitution or 
a complete reorganization of the 
proposition. 

We are not referring to the differences of 
physical style and shape, which differentiate 
one man from another, and which, in the mat- 
ter of clothing, requires individual fitting, but 
we are thinking of the hun- 
dreds of things which are 


whole 
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challenge with the statement that he could 
match from his stock any standard color com- 
bination to be found in an upholstery fabric 
stock. The assurance in his case rested upon 
the knowledge that in the production of their 
range of color combinations, they had studied 
the fabric field and had included in their stock 
colors a large variety of pleasing combinations, 
each of which would match and. harmonize 
equally well with any one of a wide range of 
related color schemes. 

The costliness in both time.and money of 
the “special” commodity is quickly impressed 
upon the buyer as soon as the manufac- 

turer quotes true, comparative 





produced on a standardized 
scale with the intention that 
they will fit the needs of the K 
average individual. 

When one considers that 











The request for “a 
little change here and a little 
change there” may not seem 
to indicate any material alter- 
ation when discussed at the 
time of purchase, but even the 


rices. si 
See 





























even the slightest deviation 











slightest change from a 





from a standardized style and 
quality creates an expense out 
of all proportion to the value 
of the change, it would seem 
as if a great deal of the purely 
selfish type of critical accep- 
tance could be done away 
with, but it depends on how 
anxious the seller or the pro- 
ducer may be to make the 
sale. 

For instance, the state- 
ment is made that with so 
common a thing as a single- 
bitted axe, an examination of 
three manufacturers’ catalogues revealed the 
fact that buyers could have a choice of 34 types 
under 35 brands with 11 finishes and in 19 
sizes,—in other words, a variety of 99,840. 
Can anyone think of any phase of manufacture 
that is more wasteful and extravagant than 
such a system of over-diversified choice? 

Another manufacturer reported through 
the department of manufacture of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, that “his 
business was made up of 3,000 standard 
articles and 10,000 specials.” 

A trimming manufacturer recently met 
the question of inadequate stock colors by a 





The critical dissatisfied at- 
titudeof theaverage human 
is one of the least charming 
of his attributes. It is also 
a timeand energy and mon- 
_ ey waster in business where 
so many buyers demand 
unreasonable and often ri- 
diculous changes in stand- 
ardized merchandise,which 
changes may be made only 
at anunreasonable expense. 


standard type, when it 
reaches the producing depart- 
ment, spells both delay and 
expense all along the line. 

“T like that damask,” said 
the buyer, “but that shade of 
gold does not just harmonize 
with my color scheme. 
Couldn’t you make it a little 
more amber?” “Sure,” says 
the salesman, “when we dye 
the warp, we can just as 
readily dye it in amber as in 
the gold.” So the order is 
taken, entirely oblivious of 
the fact that the gold referred to is the 
standard color used in a dozen fabrics and that 
the damask warps of several different patterns 
are beamed in advance in lengths of 1800 yards 
or more. A slight change in a single color is, 
so thinks both buyer and uninformed sales- 
man, “a little thing.” But it is a little thing 
that means several alternative big conse- 
quences in the factory. 

First: It might mean the throwing out of 
a color for the purpose of substituting another 
and this involves the discarding of live samples 
and notifying the trade of the change. 

Second: It might mean a special dyeing 
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for that one particular job and that carries with 
it the waste of a small batch of dye and the set- 
ting up of a new loom to handle the order. 

Third: It always causes an interference 
with the course of regular factory schedules 
and consequent delays on all regular orders in 
the same pattern and class. 

Fourth: It constitutes an order that has 
to be watched through the plant,—involving 
explanations, notations and other unusual side 
considerations that may breed dissatisfaction 
or friction in salesforce, office or weaving room. 

The story is told of a church painter, who 
submitted to a committee a body color for 
painting the interior of a church—a member 
of the committee immediately suggested a 
change. It was “too cold,” “too dead,” “it 
needed a little warm color,” so the painter 
retired and after several minutes showed a new 
sample. This was “better” “much better” but 
it still lacked a touch of “this” or a touch of 
“that,” so again the painter retired and after 
a lapse of more time, showed a third sample, 
which proved to be “just right.” “It must not 
be altered in a single detail and it was perfectly 
satisfactory.” 

When the committee had retired, the 
painter gave vent to his feelings in the pres- 
ence of one who had witnessed the whole 
transaction, with the expression, “Well, I'll 
be .’ The witness asked, “What are 
you going to be about?” The painter 
said, “Do you know what I did? I showed 
that committee the same sample three different 
times, I did not touch it, change it, nor attempt 
to change it. I went out, laid it down, smoked 
my pipe for a few minutes, picked it up and 
brought it back.” “Yes,” said the spectator, 
“I know that is exactly what you did, but the 
committee thinks you changed it—therefore, 
they are satisfied. So far as you are con- 
cerned, the result is the same.” “Except,” said 
the painter, “my opinion regarding the intel- 
ligence of the committee.” 

In all essential points, this is a true story 
of an actual occurrence. It is quoted here to 
illustrate the point that the average person, 
who wants a “special” literally may not know 
enough about the subject to really want some- 
thing different. The existing thing, whether 





it be shoes, soap or sealing wax, would be 
perfectly satisfactory, 9 times out of 10, if the 
person only thought so. 

Any commercial article is the result of the 


combined efforts of a group of skilled designers 
and mechanics, who know what the thing 
should be and what it is. 

They have put into it the results of skill 
and experience, which have taken a coopera- 
tive lifetime to produce and yet, when it is 
offered for sale, it is disapproved, criticised, 
rejected, or slandered by suggestions for 
change that are belittling in proportion to the 
depth of ignorance from which they spring. 
All because of the propensity of the human 
race to criticise, criticise, criticise. , 

Around us on every side are immutable 
things—the sky, the clouds, the leaf, the plant, 
the rock, the earth. These we accept because 
we cannot change them. They maintain the 
nature in which they were created and we live 
with them. contentedly, admiringly. But 
present to us the result of man’s industry, no 
matter how perfect, and a host will rise to be- 
wail its imperfections and to suggest improve- 
ments of not the slightest value nor importance. 

The “special” is often necessary, some- 
times desirable, but its production is such a 
burden of economic wastefuiness that where 
the demand for it is merely the expression of 
an arrogant whim or of a self-approved higher 
judgment, the manufacturer is performing a 
public duty in his refusal to alter standard 
specifications. 





THOS. STRAHAN CO. OPENS NEW 
CHICAGO QUARTERS 

HE Thomas Strahan Co. have established a 

new Chicago showroom at 1521 Tower Bldg., 
6 North Michigan Boulevard. C. E. Conover is 
in charge. The former Chicago headquarters of 
this firm, where they were located for over 
twenty years, was always a meeting place for 
out-of-town wall paper men and to these the 
Thomas Strahan Co. issues a cordial invitation 
to make use of their new quarters. 





NIAGARA WALL PAPER CO. BUYS 
ADDITIONAL MILL 


pers Niagara Wall Paper Co. recently pur- 
chased the Pettebone-Cataract Paper Co., a 
paper mill at Niagara Falls, New York. 

This mill is situated on the brink of the 
Niagara gorge and faces the enormous hydraulic 
basin which forms the headwaters for the gen- 
erators producing the tremendous power created 
at Niagara. This plant will be operated as a 
part of the Defiance Paper Company. 








STUDIES IN INTERIOR DECORATION 





By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


ArtTIcLE I-INTRODUCTION 


NTERIOR DECORATION, as a vocation, is 

a calling of such recent development that 
those whose experience in furnishings goes back 
—a matter of 30 to 40 years—can remember ap- 
proximately when the term “interior decorator” 
first was used to designate an individual, who by 
training, experience and research had qualified 
himself to act as an advisor concerning the in- 
terior furnishings of a room or series of rooms. 
Prior to the advent of 

the interior decorator as an 
advisor, similar services 


‘How and what shall I study 


culture. It must be admitted, however, that even 
these geniuses of other days, whether of France, 
Spain, Italy or Great Britain, were men of lim- 
ited training and of restricted vision as compared 
to the possibilities which are spread before their 
successors of today. 

First of all, they lacked the facilities of 
transportation and the conveniences of travel, 
which are a commonplace of today. Museum 
collections were unknown 
and the important works 
of historic art were, for the 


had been rendered by vari- 
ous types of people. At 
one period of the world’s 
history, it was an artist like 
Angelo or Cellini; at other 
periods it was the function 
of architects like Vignola, 
Webb or Chambers; still 
later it became the function 
of the designer or cabinet 
maker like the Brothers 
Adam, Chippendale or 
Sheraton ; and these are but 


in order to become an Interior 
Decorator?” This is a question 
asked us a great many times 
during the year. In this series of 
articles the author will endeavor 
to answer it, outlining a course 
which if followed should fit the 
student to enter the decorative 
field, not as a finished decorator 
but as one informed in the ele- 
mentary knowledge of the subject 
and fit to begin practical work. 


most part, the private pos- 
session of the nobility, who 
carefully locked and jeal- 
ously guarded them agaisist 
the possibility of an exam- 
ination or reproduction. 
Prior to the Eighteenth 
Century, there was prac- 
tically nothing in the way 
of printed record or picto- 
rial representation that was 
not also privately owned 
and exclusively employed 
for the benefit of the cwn- 





a few outstanding individ- 
uals from the hundreds 
who have left the imprint of their taste upon the 
decorations of their day. 

Apparently the householder with money to 
spend, whether he be king or courtier, has never 
lacked the benefit of advice with regard to the 
kind of things to use and the machinery, either 
of collection or production with which to provide 
the desired household appurtenances of taste and 


er. Even such relatively, 
unimportant matters as national customs and the 
progress of races were merely subjects for curi- 
osity, while the arts of remote people were mat- 
ters for competitive exploitation. 

Expert craftsmen were often prohibited 
against migrating from country to country and 
sometimes thrown into prison in order that some 
local ruler could continue to have the exclusive 
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benefits of their expert skill and craftsmanship. 

Under such difficulties, as we have recited, 
a general knowledge of the arts could not be ab- 
sorbed within the span of a single life. A fact 
which was dolefully expressed in the plaint: 

“The life so short, the craft so long to learn.” 

Contrasting with these conditions, the deco- 
rative student of today has such a wealth of ma- 
terial within arm’s reach and a scope of study so 
broad that there is no difficulty in obtaining ele- 
ments to study. The difficulty is rather one of 
planning and selecting in order that, from the 
wealth of material and the conveniences of con- 
tact with beautiful things, too much time shall 
not be consumed in absorbing the non-essentials 
or in duplicating study effort. 

Having in mind the necessity for the follow- 
ing of some specific plan, which would lead the 
decorative student, step by step, through a set- 
tled course of studies, both theoretically and prac- 
tically; a plan that will include and classify the 
various essentials with regard to their real im- 
portance, but will, at the same time, exclude the 
non-essentials or keep them within prescribed 
limits; a plan that will be advisory rather than 
compulsory ; that will reveal itself, step by step, 
but yet will have a fixed limit of time for its 
completion, the writer out of an experience of 
more than thirty years of direct contact with the 
problems of decorators and decorative practice 
has laid out for discussion in this magazine, 
month by month, a definite program for the study 
of the subject of Interior Decoration. 


In the newly rearranged upholstery department in Wanamaker’s, New York. 


The program cannot now be obtained in 
completed form, nor will it be possible, during 
the period of publication, to obtain any portion of 
it in advance of its appearance in this magazine. 

Questions will be cheerfully answered and a 
sincere effort will be made to present the subject 
in a lucid, interesting style that will seek to em- 
phasize the pleasure of acquiring knowledge 
rather than to set a fixed task. 





WALL PAPER JOBBERS DINE 
dé i annual dinner of the Wall Paper Jobbers’ 
Asscciation took place at the Hotel Commo- 
dore on the 20th of July. It was largely at- 
tended. The president of the association, Justin 
P. Allman, announced early in the evening that 
there would be no speaking with but one excep- 
tion. That exception was C. W. Crist, a mem- 
ber of the executive staff of the Sesqui-centennial 
exhibition to be held at Philadelphia next year. 
In the afternoon of the twentieth, at a busi- 
ness meeting of the jobbers association, C. W. 
Cousens and Justin P. Allman, who had gone to 
Paris as members of Secretary Hoover’s commis- 
sion to inspect the exposition of decorative arts 
there, made a report (reported in part on another 
page) concerning what they had seen. 





IMPORTER OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 
dee Weineck-Kollinger Co., New York, im- 

porters of upholstery fabrics, have recently 
opened a Chicago office at 180 West Adams 
Street, in charge of J. C. Pfander. 
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A view in the newly arranged upholstery department at Wanamakers, New York. 


WANAMAKER’S NEW DEPARTMENT 


gee newly-arranged upholstery department in 
Wanamaker’s New York store, made possible 
by the flooring in of the light well and the erec- 
tion of a new corner building which completes 
the block, presents a remarkably smart and busi- 
ness-like appearance. 

Mr. Lerch has rearranged his aisles, his 
showcases and his tables in such a way that prac- 
tically, from any point in the department, one 
gets the entire sweep of a space 100 x 200 feet 
(20,000 sq. ft.). The aisles are carpeted with 
the Wanamaker runners, having a figured blue 
ground and a plain border following a color 
scheme of red, gold and blue; one of these run- 
ners being in all probability the longest in any 
store in America and reaching from Broadway 
to Fourth Avenue. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are new 
elevators in the old light well and in the new 
Southwest building—the main entrance of the 
department still fronts on the old Ninth Street 
elevators, which adjoin the bridge to the old 
Stewart Building. 

The display, which fronts these elevators, is 
an invitation to the department. Immediately to 
the right of the elevators is the hand-made lace 
department. In the Northwest corner of the 
floor is a special section devoted to made-to-order 
furniture and decorative fabrics. Here also are 
special sections for decorative clients, and here, as 
well as throughout the entire department, there 
is a sense of ample space and an absence of the 
atmosphere of hurry. 


The department proper is divided into vari- 
ous sections: cretonnes, sunfasts, lace curtains, 
bedspreads, yard goods, cedar chests and screens, 
window shades and awnings, by broad aisles 
which run from east to west, starting on the 
Broadway side of the building. — 


Throughout the department ‘are interesting 
show-case displays and groupings of furniture 
and materials, and every separate section carries 
out the general impression of ample display room 
and cenvenience of stock. 

Altogether it is one of the finest departments 
in New York, which, in its arrangement, person- 
nel and merchandise, does credit to the Wana- 
maker store. We regret that our illustrations 
do not do the department justice. They are, 
however, made from the best photographs ob- 
tainable. 





CURTAIN MANUFACTURERS REMOVE 
rr & Son, New York, manufacturers of 

novelty and ruffled curtains, have removed 
to 23 East 26th Street. Their new location con- 
tains approximately 17,000 square feet in a mod- 
ern, up-to-date building with every facility. The 
showroom is one of the most decorative in the 
curtain trade and the factory end has been laid 
out so as to give the greatest efficiency. 

The company is bringing out a new line of 
Normandie bed sets and pillows, both imported 
and of their own manufacture, and hased on 
original designs made up by Mr. Shapiro. 
The telephone numbers are unchanged. 
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SELLING HOME FURNISHINGS TO 
THE BRIDE 
(7 of the most complete ways of featuring 

- the fact that the month of June and new 
homes are closely related was accomplished by 
Stoehr & Fister, Scranton, Pa., in their second 
annual June Bride Review, which occurred just 
prior to June Ist. 

The plans this year included twelve typical 
display rooms on the third floor of the store and 
nine special bride’s windows spanning the entire 
frontage of the building at Adams Avenue and 
Spruce Street. The nine windows comprised the 
dining room, boudoir, bedroom, master’s room, 
breakfast room, living room, sun room, kitchen 
and garden,.each window appropriately arranged 
and furnished to express the prevailing styles in 
home furnishings and draperies. The various 
schemes could be supplied exactly as shown or 
could serve as a basis of suggestion for other 
equally harmonious arrangements, which could 
be provided from the firm’s stock. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL TO HOLD 
CONVENTION 
Q* September Ist, 2nd and 3rd will be held the 
annual convention of the National Council 
of the Traveling Salesmen’s Association. The 
Association will make their headquarters at the 


A breakfast room in the Colonial Spirit in 
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Hotel Pennsylvania. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. The major part of the three-day con- 
vention will be taken up with discussions de- 
signed to improve general business and these dis- 
cussions will be led by some of the nation’s rep- 
resentative business men as well as government 
officials whose work has to do primarily with 
domestic commerce. 





INCREASED FLOOR SPACE AT 
WHITELEY & COLLIER 
HITELEY & Co.uieEr, Philadelphia, have com- 
pleted an addition to their plant which gives 
them an increase in floor space of 27,000 sq. ft. 
This space is now used for their finishing and 
shipping department and the addition of a spa- 
cious office, 





AN INTERESTING FURNITURE 
PAMPHLET 

i ave Kensington Furniture Co. are issuing to 

the trade a pamphlet designed to impress upon 
buyers the fact that this concern is manufactur- 
ing furniture in all of the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. The folder is 
attractively illustrated with photographs of rooms 
all of which were awarded medals at the Thirty- 
ninth exhibition of the Architectural League of 
New York. 


Stoehr & Fister’s “Bride Review” windows. 

















TWO OF NINE SPECIAL ‘“‘BRIDES’’ WINDOWS IN A 
SCRANTON, PA. STORE 


A feature of a June campaign conducted by Stoehr & Fister. At the top is suggested a pleasing bedroom 
arrangement; below, a more or less formal dining room. See text on opposite page. 
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WALL PAPER ADVERTISING FOR 
THE COMING YEAR 


By Henry Burn, President Wallpaper Manu- 
facturers’ Association 

AS a result of three years of sustained adver- 

tising, publicity and promotion activity by 

the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Association, the 

American public has today a real “wallpaper con- 

sciousness.” 

As the campaign enters its fourth year, it 
may said with assurance that the style cycle has 
turned definitely in wallpaper’s favor. The ad- 
vertising and numerous editorial articles by au- 
thorities on interior decoration, running in lead- 
ing magazines and newspapers, have had a 
marked influence on the attitude of the consum- 
ing public. 

Relative to competition, wallpaper is today 
on the offensive and may be fairly said to occupy 
the stronger strategic position. To maintain this 
advantage, to keep the American public “wall- 
paper conscious,” to establish the style factor 
permanently in wallpaper’s favor, are today the 
objectives of the national wallpaper campaign. 

As indicated in the schedule which will be 
found at the bottom of this page the “style and 
prestige” division of the campaign will be con- 
tinued in a larger list of magazines. Results of 
the preceding year’s “off season” campaign were 
so satisfactory that this division will be continued 
with the expectation of an increased amount of 
newspaper advertising co-operation from the re- 
tail trade. These magazine advertisements will 
appear as before at suitable times in the year to 
stimulate so-called ‘“‘off season” business. 

The third division of the campaign will be 
in the technical field, appealing to architects, 
builders, etc. 

One of the best indications of the increased 
effectiveness of the wallpaper national advertising 





is the fact that many thousands of letters are 
being received from magazine readers, each en- 
closing real money in payment for wallpaper 
literature offered in the advertising. In order to 
care for this ever-increasing demand of con- 
sumers for help and advice, the Interior Decora- 
tion Service Bureau is being steadily enlarged 
and its activities expanded. In addition to the 
help rendered to the general public, the Interior 
Decoration Service Bureau is called upon by 
architects, interior decorators, magazine writers, 
etc., for all kinds of specific service which is 
promptly and generously rendered. Such work 
is exacting and expensive, but is one of the best 
possible forms of indirect advertising. 

In connection with the service to consumers, 
a new booklet is being prepared which is de- 
signed to give the purchaser specific advice on 
the proper selection of wallpapers for rooms of 
all kinds. This booklet will be entitled “Wall- 
paper—Room By Room.” It will be sold through 
the national advertising for 25 cents a copy and 
it will be well worth the price. 

_-In preparing the booklet, “Wallpaper—Room 
By Room,” and in the newspaper electrotype 
service the illustrations used, will be in many 
cases adapted from the beautiful color work fea- 
tured in the national magazine campaign. This 
will undoubtedly reinforce the favorable impres- 
sion produced by the magazine advertising in the 
first instance and will tend to crystallize this effect 
in larger retail sales. 

The new booklet, “Wallpaper—Room by 
Room,” will also be available for distribution 
to customers, with the dealer’s imprint. 

It is not possible here to illustrate and de- 
scribe in detail all of the many dealer helps 
which are offered from Wall Paper Guild head- 
quarters. Acting as a clearing house for retail 
selling suggestions from the entire wallpaper in- 

dustry, it is the aim of Guild headquarters 
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WALL PAPERS SHOWN AT THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 


Reading from left to right, top row papers by Charles Henri, J. Canus and Francis Jourdain; bottom row 
papers by La Matrisse, Nathan and Robt. Mallet. See text on pages 119 and 120 
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DECORATIVE FABRICS DESIGNED BY RAOUL DUFY 


The two at the top and the center illustration at the bottom are printed by Bianchini Ferier. See text on 
pages 119 and 120. 
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LL of the French fabric men are naturally 

interested in what America thinks of the 
New Art—even Corneille Freres, conservative as 
they are, and Tassinari & Chatel, Leborgne, Van- 
outryve and Bianchini Ferier—names associated 
with the best of art, are working strenuously to 
the development of a something new. Desfosse 
is one of the vice-presidents of the Exposition. 
Poiret and Bianchini are both active executives. 
Tassinari is president 
of the textile division 
with Paul Corville 
and Duplan,  vice- 
presidents. 

Paul Follot is the 
exceedingly clever 
brother of Charles 
Follot, honored by 
being selected as 
president of the wall 
paper section. He is 
the president also of 
the Chambre Syndi- 
cale. Hence the illus- 
tration that we show 
of the forest scene is 
more than interesting. 
It is of verdure char- 
acter but far removed 
from_ conventional 
verdures. 

We _ who have 
studied our Beider- 
mier and think we 
know it, will recog- 
nize at. once the in- 
spiration of some of 
the new silks. The 
one illustrated on 
page 120 is by Ruhlmann. There are many of 
this general character, extreme in drawing and 
wildly erratic in color. 

Ducharne show also a printed silk that is 
very pleasing. Like all the other designs, it 
colors up well; the ovals come gold against a 
purple ground, edged with faint black lines. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


THE FRENCH EXPOSITION 





PAPERS AT 


Raoul Dufy, some of whose designs are il- 
lustrated on page 118, is one of a vigorous coterie 
of French artists who is putting some very orig- 
inal ideas into fabrics. He is more than a de- 
signer. He 1s a dreamer and his dreams are 
translated in a host of fabrics, frequently in a 
direct pictorial way. He has worked with the 
best of the fabricants and the best of decorators 
and couturieres. Poiret uses much of his work 
and Bianchini in the 
last ten years has 
probably used a thou- 
sand of his patterns. 
So much for who he 
is. 

Now in the New 
Art, he has taken the 
subjects of the Jouet 
prints and cast them 
into the discard. In- 
stead of the sports of 
Louis XVI, the chase 
or the hunt, he has 
given us quite a mod- 
ern character with 
dog and gun in a for- 
est background. In- 
stead of battledore in 
the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, he has conven- 
tionalized something 
up to date, tennis. In- 
stead of the romance 
of the far Indies and 
China, so often used 
as motifs in the old 
toiles, he gives us a 


A printed silk designed by Paul Follot. French sailor on. 


shore leave. Another 
subject is the reaper and the scene of his work 
forms a repeat of pattern. 

We have been accustomed in period design 
to see the human figure and the manners and cus- 
toms of a people depicted with consistency of 
dress and surroundings. Today Raoul Dufy, in 
doing his bit for modern art, avoids the danger 
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spots of anachronism by showing his human fig- 


ures strictly modern; if his brother artists are. 


equally conscientious they will probably eliminate 
the Roman chariot and substitute a Paris taxi; 
they will cut out the shepherdess, so dear to the 
memory of Watteau, and give us a cloak-and-suit 
mannequin ; they will eliminate the queenly ladies 
and the stately courtiers and show us a bunch of 
flappers instead; and the immortal Pierrot will 
disappear from French art and be supplanted by 
Chaplin—Charlot, to the adoring French—and 
thus modernism will be appropriately conserved. 
I had a host of 
fantastic designs at 
my disposal but I am 
showing instead some 
of the sort of things 
which will fit into the 
average home not ob- 
trusively, perhaps, 
but, used by a clever 
decorator, they will 
go well, and be some- 
thing new. This is 
the thought that is al- 
ways uppermost in 
my mind: wall paper, 
fabrics, carpets, light- 
ing fixtures will have 
considerable vogue in 
America in conjunc- 
tion with what we 
have—but the furni- 
ture in most cases is 
too extreme for our 
homes and our tastes. 
I gathered a few 
samples of wall paper, 
the design nondescript 
but pleasing and to 
people who do nox 
want a strictly period room, they offer a great 
fund of working material; the colorings are a 
dieparture from precedent. In some cases they 
are lurid, smashing and explosive. In others, 
like that of the patterns by Canus, Nathan and 
‘by Grout, they are of the greenery-yellowy type; 
they follow analogy harmonies in queer scales— 
mauves, sharp blues and yellow; cream ground 
with a pattern of peach color, edged with black. 
If this rabid phase of decoration is to be used 
in America, it will have to be used sparingly ; the 
papers, some of them exhilarating and beautiful, 
will have to be used panel-wise. In Paris, they 


cover a big expanse of wall space, but the room 





A printed silk designed by J. Ruhlmann. 





is built and furnished accordingly. 

The department stores have made great dis- 
plays in all sorts of lines, particularly in interior 
decoration, Some rooms are rather simple but 
some resplendent with all manner of expen- 
sive stuffs, the walls hung in gold and silver silks 
of huge patterns and suspended from the frieze 
line by golden buttons. Polar bear skins cover 
the beds and on the floors and over lounges, and 
lights are softened by canopies of glass or are 
hidden in vases or flowers or bouquets of flowers. 

One room is of grey glazed paper, faintly 
flecked with gold as 
though by accident. 
Another soft cream 
paper is treated with 
a detached design, 
two or three natural 
sized poplar leaves in 
several tones of green 
with pendant twig; 
this little design is ap- 
plied at distance of 
four inches. 

It’s surprising the 
way they are using 
blues and greens in 
combination and 
using huge patterns 
in small rooms, iri di- 
rect violation of all 
rules and theory. 

Whatever else 
there is in Paris, there 
are hosts of ideas— 
some good, some bad 
—but all interesting 
and all worthy of 
study because they 
represent real effort, 
coupled with sincere 
desire to create in a new and beautiful manner. 
C. Rf. 





CONCERNING THE VAN CURLER 
HOTEL 


) acerca the information given us by the 
United Hotel Companies and embodied in 
our article on the Van Curler Hotel of Schenec- 
tady this same company informs us that the deco- 
raiive work of the Van Curler Hotel was done 
by the Geo. P. Reinhard Company, of New York, 
and that all furniture, carpets, draperies, china, 
glass and silverware were furnished by the H. S. 
Barney Company, of Schenectady. 




















QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 


N THE future this department will be called 
“Have You Ever Wondered?” We make this 
change because its present title does not cover the 
innumerable questions which are asked us by 
people in the decorative profession for their own 
information but which would seldom, if ever, be 
asked by a customer. 
Under its new title we believe this depart- 
ment will be of increased value because it will 
cover a broader field of inquiry. 


Once again we urge our readers to advise 
us of their problems, offering for their solution 
all of the aid at our command. 


Following are the questions asked us during 
the past month and our answers thereto. : 


1. What period in decoration does the 
“bonne femme” belong to? 


The “bonne femme” belongs to no particu- 
lar period in the sense of design periods as we 
usually refer to them. It is a type of French 
curtain developed about 25 to 40 years ago. The 
entire name, “store bonne femme,” was not used 
in this country. A “store’’ in France is a window 
blind; “bonne femme” is literally a good house- 
wife, and the combination of the two denotes the 
curtain or blind of a good housewife. The term 
was fanciful and is said to have arisen from a 
curious happening, which has already been told in 
answer to a former question (April, 1925). 

2. Why does the nap of pile fabrics have a 
definite slant instead of standing perfectly up- 
right, and why is there no slant to the pile of a 
silk velvet? 


The slant of a pile fabric is caused by the 
method of tying in the pile. If a piece of pile 
fabric is examined closely under a glass, it will 
be seen that each tuft of pile is held in place by 
the action of two or three weft threads. The 
pile goes under the first of these and shows on 
the back, comes up and loops over the second 
weft thread and goes down immediately, loops 
under the third weft thread and comes up to be 


cut off. The presence of the short tie-loop over 
the second weft thread and between the two up- 
right tufts, formed by the clipped ends of the pile 
warp yarn, creates a pressure against each row of 
upstanding pile and this causes the pile to lean 
in the direction of the end from which the weav- 
ing has started. 


Regarding the second part of the question, 
there is a definite slant to a silk pile but the pile 
itself is so soft as to make the slant barely per- 
ceptible to the touch. If, however, a piece of silk 
plush is laid smoothly on the slide of a desk or 
the top of a table that may be made to vibrate by 
rapping, and a dime placed thereon, a gentle rap- 
ping upon the plush will cause the dime to travel 
in the direction of the pile. 


3. What.is meant by a drop pattern? 

This term is one of several expressions used 
in connection with a figured fabric, where one- 
half of the figure adjoins the selvage at each edge 
of the fabric. It is also called a “drop match” 
or a “match across” and supposedly refers to 
different lengths of material to be sewn together. 
With a drop pattern it is necessary to “drop” 
each successive cut length to the position where 
it matches the figure of the previous length. 

4. What is the technical definition of 
“rayon” and from what source is the word de- 
rived? 

The word rayon in the original is a French 
word, meaning ray or beam, and until a commit- 
tee of representatives from various branches of 
the silk and fabrics industry adopted it as a sub- 
stitute for art. silk it had no particular English 
meaning except as a trade name for a certain line 
of drapery fabrics. Last year, it was agreed 
upon by the silk and fabrics industry that the 
word “rayon” should be adopted as a term to 
denote fibre silk and this has created an English 
meaning of the term, which gives it place in our 
vocabulary, although it does not appear in Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary of 1925. 
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PRE 1925 


but it is the consensus 
of opinion that the 
amount of business 
done by the different 
manufacturers equalled 
if it did not exceed the 
amount done at previ- 
ous conventions. 
Among the manu- 
facturers was sounded 
a decided note of op- 
timism. All- agreed 
that the prospect for 
the coming year was 
excellent. There was a 
healthy demand for pa- 
pers of a sane charac- 
ter in design which is 
an indication of a re- 
turn to normalcy which 
means better business. 
Although a number of 
novelties were shown 


and created interest. 








Three of Walcutt Bros.’ new borders. 


From the 1925 of the Niagara Wall Paper Co. 






WALL PAPER CONVENTION 


URING the wall paper convention which 
closed on July 24th, there was perhaps a 
smaller number of visitors than in other years, 


emphasis was laid upon those papers which, not 
possessing any too striking features, were of gen- 
eral utility. The chief characteristics of the new 


papers were openness 
of design and plenty of 
color, but within these 
limits the buyer could 
obtain practically any- 
thing he desired. 
Among the com- 
panies which make up 
the Tait Paper and 
Color Industries good 
general lines of all 
qualities were shown. 
In the Lincrusta-Wal- 
ton Company there was 
a development deserv- 
ing especial mention. 
Under the guidance of 
Mr. Randolph a num- 
ber of. patterns have 
been created in this ex- 
ceptionally strong and 
durable wall covering 
of a style which put 
the Lincrusta-Walton 
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definitely on the general decorative map. Here- 
tofore Lincrusta-Walton has served only certain 
specific purposes, but now it is possible to select 
patterns and colorings from this line suitable for 


any type of room in any kind of a house. Not- 
able among these patterns were a Japanese de- 
sign running to twelve or more color combina- 
tions, a damask pattern in an equal number of 
colors which at a distance of a few feet could 
not be distinguished from real damask, and a 
Spanish pound-stipple effect which has all of the 
beauty of this popular form of wall treatment 
plus Lincrusta-Walton’s surprising durability and 
indestructibility. 

Among the papers shown by the Baeck Wall 
Paper Company, all of which were excellent, 
three or four stand out as being of particular 
interest. One of these is an exquisite two-toned 
scenic pattern which although large could be 
used in a small room without making the room 
appear smaller. Another was a bedroom paper 
in tan with an open floral pattern in a darker 
shade of tan on which, here and there, are agree- 


Two handsome patterns from the line of Robt. F. Hobbs, Inc. 





able spots of the pastel shades of red, blue and 
yellow. The third paper which took our interest 
was a large open floral design in various shades 
of blue. 

In the line of Becker, Smith & Page were sev- 
eral novelty papers of attractive design in strong 
coloring. In its 1925 selections this company 
achieved a point of excellence they have never 
reached before, although, in former years, their 
production, generally speaking, left little to be 
desired in beauty of pattern and coloring. 

The papers in the Janeway & Carpender line 
which created the most interest were their thirty- 
inch goods, their blanks and a line of highly 
colored patterns especially adaptable for use in 
breakfast rooms, sun parlors, tea rooms, etc. 

Among the superior papers shown at the 
convention were those in the Robert Graves Com- 
pany’s line. Striking color effects combined with 
sane patterns made the Graves papers particu- 
larly notable. 

The Niagara Wall Paper Company showed 
an excellent line. One design obviously to meet 
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the desires of every class of dealer. With this 
article we illustrate two of this company’s papers. 

In the selection displayed by the Chicago 
Wall Paper Mfg. Company were a great number 
of moderate priced papers which had all of the 
special features in design which contributed to 
the beautiful effects achieved in the more expen- 
sive goods in other lines. 

Another line created to meet the demands of 
every type of dealer was that put out by the 
Standard Wall Paper Company. Here again 
were to be found papers of strong coloring which 
avoided by a wide margin the possibility of being 
either garrish or in bad taste. 

The Croft-weave hand-colored decorations 
shown by Walcutt Brothers caused considerable 
comment. These are borders giving a hand-made 
appearance. Their interesting character may be 
seen from the illustrations of a number of them 
shown on another page. 

Among the papers produced by the York 
Wall Paper Company we saw several bedroom 
papers and papers for small living rooms which 
struck our fancy. These were simple in design 
and of not too brilliant coloring. 

In the so-called “bread and butter line” of 
the Beaudry Wall Paper Corporation and the 
Cortland Wall Paper Company, Inc., several 
papers suitable for living rooms and dining rooms 
stood out as possessing particular distinction in 
pleasing design. In these two lines may be found 
moderate priced papers for every purpose. 

Another moderate priced line in which qual- 
ity has not been sacrificed is that of the Enter- 
prise Wall Paper Company. The Enterprise 


papers, especially those created for use in small 
living rooms and small bedrooms, are particularly 
lovely. 

Of the papers shown by the Great Lakes 
Wall Paper Mills the most interesting were of 
































beautifully colored tapestries and also a number 
of stripes and silk effects which will bear com- 
parison with any papers shown at the convention. 

A. C. Dobbs, Jr., Inc., showed a number of 
his recent importations all of which were char- 
acterized by taste in the handling of line and 
color. 

In E. R. Haffelfinger Company’s line there 
were some pleasing verdure effects and also some 
small conventional patterns especially suitable for 
use in small rooms of all types. 

The quality of design characteristic of the 
line of Robt. F. Hobbs, Inc., can easily be judged 
by glancing at the papers of this company which 
we illustrate with this article. 

A moderate priced line which stood out 
strongly was that produced by the Commercial 
Wall Paper Mill. Always Commercial papers 
have possessed a certain adaptability and this 
quality is evident this year especially among the 
living room and bedroom papers. Many of the 
Commercial designs are of a kind which may be 
used in a room of practically any size. 

_~ The “YorKard” line, manufactured by the 
York Card & Paper Company, displayed a great 
number of handsome small floral patterns and 
tapestry effects which were notable for their ex- 
quisite coloring. 





OPENS NEW RUG DEPARTMENT 
O* August 15th, Felix Brunschwig & Com- 
pany, Inc., opened a new rug department 
carrying a complete line of Oriental and domes- 
tic rugs, also linoleum and floor covering acces- 
sories. This department, which occupies about 
16,000 sq. ft., is in charge of R. U. French. 





INTERNATIONAL CURTAIN CO. 
REMOVES 

es International Curtain Co., of 
Brooklyn, New York, have moved 

their factory and showroom to larger and 

more modern quarters at 282 Dumont 

Avenue, corner of Rockaway Avenue, 

where they will occupy 10,000 sq. ft. 





Gm & Company, 204 Oxford Street, 
hk East London, So. Africa, are in the 
market for mattress ticking, wall paper, 
upholstery squares, couch covers and chair 
frames. Communication should be made 
with them direct. 








A view of the new Chicago showrooms of the 
Thomas Strahan Co. 





i laws Customs Division of the Treasury De- 
partment of the United States is a far-reach- 
ing organization but it functions exclusively 
along the lines of efficiency in its financial rela- 
tions in the importation of goods. For example, 
the customs officials are interested solely in the 
collection of duties. If there is fraud or eva- 
sion, there are punitive damages in the way of 
fines, but the Department: doesn’t consider itself 
called upon to protect the public against fraud 
or against the methods of the foreign seller. In 
Italy, for example, in and 
around Florence, there are no 


WHERE THE GOVERNMENT 





ISN’T FOOLED 


The glass situation in Czecho-Slovakia is 
studied by an agent on the spot. A Government 
representative lives in Italy for six months or a 
year or a year and a half and knows all about that. 
antique stuff. He’s been in the rug centers, the 
silk centers, the glass centers. He’s lived with the’ 
work people. He knows costs, trade methods, 
selling price. He’s practically a secret service 
man and he isn’t fooled by an invoice for he 
knows that the tourist pays one price and is given 
an invoice of 50 percent less. The workings 
of the Treasury Department 
are highly successful from the 


end of little shops and big 
shops making “antique” furni- 
ture. Wherever the stuff comes 
into the United States through 
a dealer, he knows what it is 
and he isn’t fooled, but there 
are thousands of tourists from 
the United States who are buy- 
ing antiques, absolutely igno- 
rant of their origin, and are 
amazed, when the goods are en- 
tered, to find the Government 
rejects them and they have to 


Through its agents the 
government knows all 
about the spurious an- 
tiques manufactured 
abroad. It uses its know- 
ledge in the collection of 
customs duties. It is a 
pity that by some means 
the government’s informa- 
tion concerning the facto- 
ries abroad cannot be 
broadcasted for the pro- 
tection of the unwary 
buyer. 


financial standpoint, but it’s a 
pity that the information which 
the department’s agents unearth 
can not in some way be passed 
on to the public to protect it 
from the constant danger of 
buying “antiques” which are 
not over six months old. 

We could wish that the 
foreign governments would 
take recognition of the indus- 
tries devoted to the manufac- 
ture of these “antiques” for 





pay duty, but, even then, they 

hug to themselves the delusion 

that the duty is exacted because the antiques are 
not 100 years old, and yet they may be very close 
that age, but they are not—the Government 
could tell them that they are not six months old 
—the Government doesn’t; the Government 
simply refuses to admit them free of duty. 
That’s the end of it and the Government knows 
because the Government has agents all over the 
world. The Government doesn’t depend upon 
the knowledge acquired by the local examiner at 
the Custom House at the various ports of entry. 


foreign consumption to the ex- 

tent of putting some legislative 
ban on the practice of selling newly made furni- 
ture, fabrics, tapestries, etc., as genuine old 
pieces, just as in every country jewelers, silver- 
smiths, etc., are forbidden by law to sell as real 
gold or silver anything made of baser metals. 
Action of this sort on the part of any govern- 
ment would react instantly for the benefit of the 
dealers in real antiques and help to stabilize the 
antique market, as it would give buyers as- 
surance that a thing sold as an antique probably 
is really an antique. 
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JAMES MORTON AWARDED ROYAL 
SOCIETY MEDAL 


4 hone centenary celebration of the discovery of 
benzene by Michael Faraday was made the 
occasion of an announcement by the Royal So- 
ciety, London, Eng., that arrangements had been 
made to award a medal, perhaps sextennially, 
without regard to nationality for an outstanding 
achievement in some clear relation with Fara- 
day’s discovery of benzene. 

It was stated that the desire was not only to 
keep his influence alive but to extend it, and it 
had been decided to make the first award in 
anticipation to James Morton of Alexander Mor- 
ton & Company, Carlisle & Grangemouth, “in 
special recognition of the signal service he has 
rendered to chemical science and industry in this 
country during the last ten years, by developing 
and extending the manufacture of anthracene 
dye stuffs, and, more recently, by extending their 
application to silk and wool.” 

In the choice of James Morton, as the re- 
cipient of the centennial medal, a tribute is paid 
to Mr. Morton’s indefatiguable efforts in the in- 
terest of the upholstery fabric industry. Mr. 
Morton's many friends in this country will be 





much pleased at the signal honor he has received, 
and those who have been familiar with his long © 
and arduous work in bringing the dye industry 
to its present stage of perfection will give hearty 
approval of the committee’s choice in the award- 
ing of its first medal. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 
HE illustrations below show the cutting dia- 
grams for the five pieces necessary for the 

construction of the drapery shown on page 127. 

The drapery shown this month, being constructed 

of taffeta, is purely a proposition in pleating. 

The shapes of the pieces are very simple and in 

the hands of an unskilful workman might possess 

no drapery significance, but by careful pleating 
and adjusting the five simple pieces—two of 
diagram 3, two of diagram 1 and one of diagram 

2 (the center festoon)—a very effective arrange- 

ment is accomplished. For the purpose of sav- 

ing the space, we have shown diagram 1 as an 
overlay on diagram 2 and by calculating that each 

square is to be increased to 3% inches each, a 

pattern is produced suitable for a window five 

feet wide. 





































































THIS MONTH’S 
DRAPERY PATTERN 


See text above and illustration 


on page 127. 
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ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern and description on page 126. 
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Photo by Joel Feder 


A TASTEFUL GROUPING OF DECORATED LACQUERED 
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Section of tapestry carpet (1% times actual size) showing method of construction—At the left the chain 


warps can } i 


*= seen holding down a binding weft which, crossing over the warp threads, creates the under 


loop. The three double strands shown below have been removed from the lower section of the carpet 
sample and show clearly the amount of take-up in the operation of weaving. 


THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON—TAPESTRY CARPETS 


HERE is no definite record that we can dis- 
cover which would indicate the origin of the 
word “tapestry’”’ in connection with the type of 


Nine-wire tapestry carpet slightly less than actual size. 
A dissected section shows eight warp threads (or 
scrolls) to the inch. Each warp thread is composed of 
three twisted double strands laid side by side in the 
space allowed in the reed for a single warp. 


carpet now referred to under that name. 
It is true that real tapestries (and by this 
term we mean those constructed on a hand loom) 


Back of nine-wire tapestry carpet. Between the rows 
of chain warps which show here, the face of the carpet 
has three double strands of worsted warp. There are 
three stuffer warps between each pair of chain warps. 
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Above—Transverse: section of tapestry carpet showing 


pile, chain-warp ends and body. Below—Lateral sec- 
tion showing pile loops and chain-warp action over 
binding-weft ends. 


by Jehan Gobelin, France (Fifteenth Century), 
were sometimes used for carpet purposes; and 
in some of the historic rooms of the French 
museums there are examples of these old tapestry 
floor coverings. A tapestry carpet of today, 
however, is a totally different material, both in 
weave and in appearance, from those of Gobelin. 


In 1852, when the experiments of Richard 
Whytock, of Edinburgh, terminated in the pro- 
duction of a single-frame Brussels carpet, which 
obtained its pattern by the use of painted or 
printed threads, his achievement was little more 
than that of having produced an imitation Brus- 
sels. Its appearance in all essentials, with the 
exception of the printing of the warp, was that 
of a Brussels carpet; but by reason of: the fact 
that it contained only a single frame, of 256 bob- 
bins or less, it consumed approximately 1/4, 1/5 
or 1/6 of the amount of worsted that would be 
contained in a 4, 5 or 6-frame Brussels carpet. 
This economy was provided at very little loss 
in surface appearance because practically all of 
the warp of the tapestry carpet was shown on 
the surface, whereas, in a Brussels, the equivalent 
of a single frame with 256 ends only is shown 
on the surface, the remaining unused portion of 
the frames being allowed to lie buried in the body 
of the fabric. For comparison, see illustration 
of Brussels structure, Fig. 4, September UpHot- 
STERER, 1924. 

The economy in yarn consumption between 
a tapestry and a Brussels carpet is not all gain, 
for there are compensating costs in the produc- 


Figure 31—Design, on squared paper, for Tapestry Carpet about 1/5th actual size. 
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tion of tapestry carpets that use up a consider- 
able proportion of this economy. 

A tapestry carpet, it is true, uses no Jac- 
quard cards, but it necessitates a very much more 
laborious and expensive method of producing the 
pattern by means of sectionally dyed yarns. 
Other differences will appear from a careful 
study of the method of producing tapestry car- 
pets, as here described. It is our purpose only 
to describe fully the method involved in the pro- 
duction of the tapestry carpet in the “Whytock” 
manner. There are other methods, more or less 
commonly used, which will be briefly described in 
the proper place, but it is with the “Whytock” 
invention that we are, at the present time, chiefly 
concerned, 

In the production of a tapestry carpet, the 
development of the pattern starts, as has been the 
case with all other carpets heretofore described, 
in the preparation of the paper design; squared 
paper of a suitable ruling is employed and on 
this the designer paints with his colored palette 
the reproduction of the pattern to be produced. 
The ruling of the squares governs the degree of 
fineness in the com- 
pleted carpet, and 
may be, in propor- 
tions of Zx9 to the 
inch, 6 x 8 or less or 
more as occasion de- 
mands, the design 
reproduced in Fig. 
31 is of rather 
coarse character and 
the paper is ruled 
rather openly (4x7 
to the inch). 

There is a mis- 
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taken impression 
that a design on 
Brussels paper or 


on chenille paper 
could be used at will 
for tapestry or vel- 
vet, but, strictly 
speaking, this is not 
a feasible proposi- 
tion. Therefore, the 





designer employs the 

ak > 
Figure 32—Elongated af 3 
section of tapestry car- a 
pet pattern, Fig. 31, : 7 
showing the design ~ * 
separated into single 3 7 


thread strips, or scrolls, 
for printing calculation. | 








Abed 















































Section of Figure 31 showing the principal 
pattern resketched for printing calculation. 
The pattern, as here sketched, shows the 
color arrangement of the warp threads. In 
the sketch shown below (Figure 32) the color 
divisions of each separate thread have been 
elongated, approximately 3 to 1, to allow for 
“take-up” that occurs in weaving. 


particular ruled paper which suits the quality and 
construction of the particular type of carpet he 
has in mind. When the design is prepared for 
a tapestry carpet, each vertical row of squares in 
a repeat of the pattern represents the colorings 
of a single warp thread. 

(To be continued) 
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LARGE PRIZE FOR WALL PAPER 
DESIGN 


— Robert Griffin Company is offering a prize 
of $1,000 for a design suitable for a living 
room paper. Below are listed the conditions 
governing the awarding of the prize: 


The competition is open to all architects, artists, 
decorators, designers and students resident in the 
United States. 


The designs awarded the First Prize and the First 
and Second Honorable Mentions are to become the 
property of the Robert Griffin Company. 


A competitor may submit not more than two de- 
signs. 

Designs should be rendered in water color or in 
oil—preferably in water color. 


Designs should be rendered in ten, eleven or twelve 
colors—preferably in twelve colors. 


All designs submitted must be exactly 27% inches 
wide by 18 inches high. 


A color legend or palette, showing each color used, 
should he placed in the lower margin, extend to the 
lower right hand corner of the design and be separated 
from it by a space of 1 inch. Each square showing a 
color used should be % inch by % inch. 


Designs must not be signed or bear any device. 
They will receive a number. The competitor should 
enclose name and address in a plain, sealed envelope 
which must accompany the designs. 


A jury of five members appointed by the Art-in- 
Trades Club will award the prizes on March 1, 1926. 


Prizes will be awarded as follows: First Prize, 
$1,000; First Honorable Mention, $200; Second Honor- 
able Mention, $100. 


Designs submitted for the competition will be on 
public exhibition at the Art-in-Trades Club, of New 
York, from March 1 to March 20, 1926. 


A display of sunfast cretonnes in the window of the Outlet Co., Providence. 


NEW FABRICS ORGANIZATION 


ie the name of the Southern Weavers, 
Inc., a new organization has taken its place 
in the upholstery fabric field. Harold S. John- 
son, president and sales manager of the new con- 
cern, has been in the atmosphere of the uphol- 
stery industry all his life. He is the youngest 
son of F. E. Johnson, who was an upholstery 
buyer thirty to forty years ago, and went from 
that into the wholesale end of the business, and 
for the last fourteen years Harold has been as- 
sociated with his father in the New York office 
of the Robert Lewis Co., recently being sales and 
advertising manager for this firm. 

Mr. Johnson resigned his former connection 
in June and in his new quarters on the third floor 
of the Burton Bldg., 267 Fifth Avenue, is show- 
ing the firm’s initial display of fabrics, rayon 
damasks, mercerized damask, crinkled cloths, 
bedspreads and drapery novelties, where his 
many friends in all branches of the upholstery 
trade, will be extended a cordial welcome. 

In addition to the trips that Mr. Johnson 
will make himself, the territories will be covered 
by Stanwood Cook, formerly with the Geo. S. 
Harrington Co., Boston, in the New England 
States and Eastern New York. ~ 

George V. Nichols will represent them in the 
Pacific Coast territory, with headquarters at 660 
Mission Street, San Francisco. 


David Mylott is the buyer. 














WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


RreyNoLtps—G,. P. Reynolds has been ap- 
pointed head of the wholesale contracting depart- 
ment with relation to floor coverings, with W. & 
J. Sloane. Mr. Reynolds was formerly with W. 
& J. Sloane in wholesale contract work at the 
Chicago office. He is now located in New York 
City and will supervise the work of six special 
representatives in various cities who give their 
sole attention to special contract work in connec- 
tion with public buildings. 


LEHMAN—H. B. Lehman, of the H. B. 
Lehman-Connor Company, is abroad on a Euro- 
pean trip in the interests of his firm. 


Cox—Arnold B. Cox, the Boston curtain 
manufacturer, sailed on the S. S. Aquitania on 
July 29th for a six weeks’ tour of France. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Cox. 


Irw1n—James B. Irwin, formerly with the 
rug department of the C. F. Hovey Co., Boston, 
is now buying rugs and upholstery goods for 
Chas. Stern & Co., Rutland, Vt. 


GoLpBERG-ABEL—Herman R. Abel is now 
buying the complete line of upholstery goods at 
Schwartz Bros., Atlantic City, and Al. I. Gold- 
berg is doing the same for the Preis Store. 
These changes resulting from a new arrange- 
ment of the duties of both buyers whereby each 
will confine his interest to a single store instead 
of combining, as formerly. 


DonovaN—John W. Donovan, for eight 
years assistant drapery buyer for the E. S. 
Brown Company, Fall River, Mass., has been 
promoted to the position of buyer; Geo. Warren 
Humphrey, who formerly held this position, hav- 
ing resigned, and has added the managership of 
the rug department to his duties. 


SmitH—E. Elwyn Smith, an interior deco- 
rator with the Paine Furniture Company, of 
Boston, has been temporarily in charge of the 


contract department for some time. 
returned to his decorative work. 


He recently 


BaRNHART—W, K. Barnhart, head of the 
drapery department of Meier & Frank, Port- 
land, Ore., has entered the wholesale drapery 
business on his own account in Seattle, Wash. 


STiLes—E. H. Stiles has been made man- 
ager of the drapery department of Meier & 
Frank, Portland, Oregon, succeeding W. K. 
Barnhart. 


Lanc—W. Lang has succeeded Oscar Burg 
as drapery buyer and manager for W. & J. 
Sloane, San Francisco. 


Dyott—Harry T. Dyott, who has been with 
the Robert Lewis Co. fer the last three or four 
years and prior to that with B. Altman & Co., 
has been given charge of the New York office of 
the Robert Lewis Co., succeeding Harold S. 
Johnson, whose change of business is announced 
elsewhere in this issue. Mr. Dyott has had an 
experience covering many years in the retail 
trade as buyer and has an extensive acquaintance 
in the sections of the country covered by his ac- 
tivities as a traveling salesman. His new posi- 
tion constitutes a promotion, on which his many 
friends will be glad to extend felicitations. 


OBITUARY 


Wa. KossMAN 


(F July 21st, Wm. Kossman, age 51, of the 
Clarendon Manufacturing Company, New 
York, died at his home in this city. He came to 
this city from Germany thirty-nine years ago. 
Many of his friends in the trade were present at 
the funeral services which were held at his resi- 
dence, 250 West 110th Street, on Thursday, 
July 23rd. 
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UPHOLSTERY GOLF TOURNAMENT 
fiw Annual Handicap Tournament of the 
Upholstery Trade Golf Association which was 
held on July 15th and 16th at the Philmont Coun- 
try Club, was highly successful in attendance, a 
large crowd going over from New York. 

The main honors of the Tournament were 
carried off by M. G. Curtis, who won the first 
“leg” on the new Bomann Cup, played for this 
year for the first time. I. B. MacCallum was 
runner-up. The gold medal for low gross in the 
qualifying round was won by George H. Gardner. 

The silver medal for low net in the same 
round was won by M. G. Curtis with a score 
of 74. 

Following are the results in the match play, 
prizes being given to the winners in the different 
classes : 

First Flight—M. G. Curtis, winner; I. B. MacCallum, 
runner-up. 

Second Flight—“Jimmie” 
McNab, runner-up. 
Third Flight—F. T. Vilmar, winner; A, D. Faxon, 

runner-up. 

Fourth Flight—Clyde Mendenhall, winner; Charles F 

Havey, runner-up. 

Fifth Flight—J. C. Gifkins, winner; Ed. Teague, run- 
_ mer-up. 
Sixth Flight—Charles J. Neligh, winner; John Moench, 


runner-up. 


Pepper, winner; W. J. 


BEATEN Fours 
First Flight—Ed. R. Bennett, winner. 
Second Flight—Howard Benner, winner. 
Third Flight—John Bromley, winner. 

Fourth Flight—Charles R. Stephens, winner. 

Fifth Flight—Harry B. Hall, winner. 

Sixth Flight—William Hill, winner. 

On the evening of the 15th the Association 
held its annual dinner at the Philmont Club 
House. John C. Gifkins was toastmaster, and 
Martin Blumenthal entertained with a number of 
humorous golf stories. 

Clyde Mendenhall was elected President and 
Harry B. Hall Secretary and Treasurer. 

The next tournament, the invitation tourna- 
ment, was held on August 10th and 11th over the 
course of the Canoe Brook Country Club, Sum- 
mit, N. J. 

The main trophy played for in this tourna- 
ment was the new Blumenthal Cup, put up by 
Sidney Blumenthal to take the place of the 
Cawthra Cup won permanently last year by A. D. 
Faxon. Winners and other particulars will be 
given in the September issue. 


fb ines National Materials Co., 122 East 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal., are now represent- 
ing Weineck-Kollinger Co. on the Pacific Coast. 





a egeiees Bros. have moved their factory ana 
showrooms to the building they recently 
purchased at 125 West 83rd Street, and are fully 
equipped to do all kinds of upholstery work and 
make fine furniture to order for the trade. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in btrict confidence. 















COMPETENT DECORATOR-BUYER for drapery 

department. Good estimator. Knows markets, has 
goo epee taste and originality. Seeks connec- 
tion with good house as department manager. Michigan 
or Ohio preferred. Address “Competent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SMALL COMMISSION LINE desired by representa- 

tive calling on department_stores, workrooms, deco- 
rators, etc., in Westchester County, nearby New York 
State and Connecticut. Address “Westchester,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN—We have the following territories open: 

Middlewest, Northwest and Southwest. Only men 
with a following need apply. Drawing against com- 
mission. United Trimming Company, 42 East 20th 
Street, New York. 


FOR SALE—Small novelty curtain factory located in 

Connecticut, containing 14 machines of all types and 
ready for immediate production. Can be bought cheaply 
by someone taking over cheap short lease. Address 
“Ruffled Curtains,” care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED by manufacturer of drapery 

fabrics and furniture covering, for the territory-com- 
prising Eastern New York State and New England 
States, including department jobbers and furniture 
manufacturers. Give record and address. In strictest 
confidence. Address “Furniture Covering,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN in Midde West territory to 

carry drapery and furniture fabrics. One acquainted 
with furniture manufacturing, jobbing and department 
store trade preferred. Give experience and other par- 
ticulars. Address “Furniture Fabrics,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED—To cover Baltimore, Wash- 

ington, the State of Pennsylvania including Pitts- 
burgh, West Virginia and Virginia. He must have a 
following among the interior decorators and better de- 
partment stores and some knowledge of lace curtains, 
nets, etc. Preferably a resident of Philadelphia. Give 
full details in first letter. Drawing account or straight 
commission. Address “Importer,” care The Uphol- 
sterer. 


UPHOLSTERER who wants fine business can buy 
same at a sacrifice. Middle West, over twenty-five 
years, high-class trade. Work asured through interior 


decorator. Owners retiring. Upholsterer must know 
his work thoroughly. Address “Sacrifice,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


CASH FOR STOCKS, any size from those discontinu- 
ing wall paper or who are overstocked. Write J. D. R. 
Davis, Ravenna, Ohio. 


DRAPERY SALESMAN WANTED—We have an 
opening for first class drapery salesman. Must also 
be able to sell high grade furniture and interior decora- 


tions. Salary and commission. Reply to Box 478, 
Charlotte, N. C., Parker-Gardner Co. 
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MILL REPRESENTATIVE wants line of velour and 
mohairs for the Pacific Coast territory on commission 


basis. Have large following. Office in jobbing district. 
References. Address “Velour,” care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERER WANTED with some money by a 

good sized furniture factory manufacturing art fur- 
niture, carvings and frames for the upholstery trade, 
store fixtures, etc. Reasons: Intend to put in an up- 
holstering department. Confidential. Address “Ohio,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Established upholstery and drapery busi- 

ness, excellent clientele, full equipment, stock, trucks, 
etc., owned by corporation in New Jersey. A great 
opportunity for a good mechanic or two as partners. 
Necessary $2,000. Address “R. R.,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESMAN to cover New York City, 

for well known manufacturer of novelty and ruffled 
curtains. Must be well acquainted with trade. Real 
opportunity for right man. Address “Trade,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


COMPETENT LADY DESIGNER—Decorator who 

knows the business from every angle wishes to make 
change. Twelve years’ experience, thoroughly conver- 
sant with historic periods. Capable of making creative 
colored sketches, estimating and handling first class 
clientele. Best of references. Address “Practical,” 
care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY .LINE for Philadelphia to Chicago 
territory wanted by salesman thoroughly acquainted 

with trade. Only Eret class connection considered. 

Address “Upholstery Line,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—BY ESTABLISHED MILL, manufactur- 

ing high grade line of sunfast drapery fabrics, live 
wire salesman with wide acquaintance, to take charge 
of sales and invest a small amount of capital. Strictly 
confidential. Address “Invest,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—DECORATIVE SALESPEOPLE, both 

men and women, only those experienced in suggest- 
ing and selling decorative fabrics, rugs, etc., need apply. 
Good opportunity for those capable and ambitious in 
“the Sunshine City,” Florida’s most progressive city. 
Old established progressive house with modern stocks 
and workroom. Salary and commission basis. Address 
= si The Willson-Chase Company, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 


WANTED—BY ONE OF OHIO’S best known depart- 

ment stores with established department of interior 
decorations, experienced contract and decorative sales- 
man. Man qualified to handle prospects for furnishing 
complete medium and better class of homes. Splendid 
opportunity for a capable man. Only applicants giving 
full particulars as regards experience and qualifications 
will be considered. Address “Best Known,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN—Manufacturer of upholstery trimmings 

wishes representation in Canada and Pacific Coast of 
United States, by agent handling an allied line and 
calling on upholstered furniture manufacturers and in- 
terior decorators. Commission basis. Address “Can- 
ada,” care The Upholsterer. 


MILL manufacturing Nottingham lace curtains, panels, 

nets, etc., in all weaves, requires services of a sales- 
man with a following between. Chicago and Denver; 
also one to cover New York, New England and Phila- 
delphia. Commission basis. Address “Panels,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN now selling trimmings to furniture manu- 

facturers in New York, New Jersey and New Eng- 
land wants additional line of upholstery goods. Address 
“Upholstery,” care The Upholsterer. 


SELLING AGENCIES or salesmen wanted in all parts 
of the United States to sell Tack’s well known, ad- 
vertised and established line of commercial adhesives 
for upholsterers and decorators. American Adhesive 
Corporation, 1403-1407 West Street, Utica, N. Y. 


WANTED—BY MAN with following, mill line of rugs 
or draperies for Texas and Oklahoma. Address 
“Tex. and Okla.,” care The Upholsterer. 
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CONTRACTOR ON NOVELTY CURTAINS—Large 
curtain house wants contractor equipped for quantity 
production from materials and designs which they will 
furnish. Give full details regarding size of plant, com- 
mercial references, etc., in first letter. Address in con- 
fidence, “Curtains,” Room 1402, 171 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Mill ges mmsiy | an ex- 
tensive line of damasks and rayon drapery fabrics is 
open for a representative to cover the Middle West. 
Must be well known to the trade in this territory. Ad- 
dress “Damasks,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY at a sacrifice price. Own- 
ers retiring from interior decorating business, estab- 
lished almost thirty years in splendid Mid-West city. Will 
sell entire business or upholstery shop separately, if de- 
sired, to man who understands first class work. Write 
ior particulars, “Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMEN, at pres- 
ent selling to the upholstered furniture manufacturers 
and interior decorators, to sell our nationally adver- 
tised threads as a side line. Exclusive territory. 7% 
commission. State territory desired and lines you are 
now handling. References required. Mutual Thread 
Co., 17 West 17th Street, New York City. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED—A competent 
interior decorator, experienced in furniture, rugs and 
draperies and knowledge of decorative requirements. 
Address Paine Furniture Co., Boston, Mass. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Young man open for 
position with decorating or good furniture house. 
Long art school training and finest New York practical 
experience. Selling ability; personal appearance; ex- 
pert on periods and furniture. Address “Personality,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
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